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ART OF MAKING.' AND 
USING SKBTCin-S 



PREFACE 


That this little book is from the Innd of a French 
artist Mill make it none the !c<s acccptiblc to 
Lnglish students. Its references ire mostly I rench 
because its author is so and it is unnecessary as 
Mcll as undcsiriblc to disturb these m order to 
idipt them to I^nghsh readers. The treatise is 
mainlj intcndetl for the use of irtisls m Black ind 
\\ lute It IS short, but it is practicil and good 
and if Englishmen do not know the Mork of the 
I rench artists referred to, it Mill be i useful ex- 
perience for them to search it out The names of 
English artists might be substituted for the French 
but the Mork Mould not be improaed b) the mere 
introduction of the names of Sir John Gilbert 
Birkct I ostcr, Charles Keene, Sir John Millais and 
A B Houghton— names which, i ilh a host of 
others Mill naturally occur to an English student 
of Bhek and \\ hita 
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THE ART OF MAKING AND 
USING .SKETCHES. 



INTRODUCTION 


' The art of making a sketch is in fact, the art of 
recording b> a few strokes of the pencil or touche^ of 
the pen the remembrance of a thing \\c ha\e seen, 
or the impression of a scene t\e hai e imagined 

A sketch bears* the same relation to a finished 
drawing as shorthand notes bear to a revised report 
I here speak, of course, of the note sketch rapidl> set 
down, for the word “sketch’ is also applied to 
studies from Nature often a good deal elaborated 
I will tr) to divide mto classes the various modes 
of sketcliing and more cspecnll) to indicate some 
practical methods of executing and of making use of 
a sketch, for individual artistic temperament and 
character have greater influence than might be sup 
posed, both on the treatment and the result Some 
persons aim chicflj at rapid draughtsmanship othcrii 
give more time to the matter Some attend clnefl> 
to detail others on!> look at the mass , and such 
sketches, though drawn and rendered in difikrcnt 
wavs, inaj be equall> good, each in its own line In 
the same wav — and this, too, is a matter of natural 
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temperament— a subject a motive which charms 
one min*vvill leave mother nbsoliitclj unmoved 

In an> case whether the draughtsman be quick 
or slow, emotional or apathetic there is noth ng so 
interesting or so refreshing as sketching from Nature. 
The more jou sketch the more jou will long to 
sketch , so much so that if once jou make a be 
ginning it will become a necessity almost a mama— 
as innocent a mama as flj ilshing and ccrtainlj quite 
as absorbing and far less unpleasant so fir as the 
gudgeon and the bleak are concerned 
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CHAPTER I 

Tlin APPAUATUb 

Apparatus I A ponderous word for a very small 
collection of necessaries a sVetch-book or block, or a 
small portfolio containing a few sheets of paper, a 
pencil, a knife to cut rt, and a bit of india-rubber 
and there you arc. If y-ou uaut to produce finished 
sketches, if you like to be comfortable and do not 
mind hou much you carry, you may add a camp 
stool and an artist's umbrella to stick m the ground 
Of course, too, you may adapt your implements to 
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the nictliod joti prefer jou niaj take pens and ink, 
or brushcs*«ater bottle and sepn or Indian ink 
Rut if joii oni) urn at npid sketching — mere note- 
taking — pencil and paper wdl serve >our torn If* 
jou set out mtcncimg to record in >our book or on 
>our block cverj thing jou «'cc which strikes >ou as 
l>picnl or interesting ns the sportsman purposes to 
kill md bngever) kmd of game — nnd he sometimes 
misses while the pencil, unlike the gun can alwajs 
more or less sueccssfuU> hit the ^ark — then I sa>, 
>ou must p-osidc jourself VMth a complete outfit 
that IS to say, a cise conlnmmg — 

A penholder and pens 
Pencils clnrcoal 
Bnishca 
An mk bottle 

And if >ou propose to work in the shadows — 

A small china or enameUed palette 
A tube of ivory black, or a stick of Indian ink 
A w atcr bottle 
A tube of sepia. 

You maj even provide jourself with a small bos 
of water colour paints if \oii wish to touch in the 
tints, to refresh j our memory , and chaiming effects 
are to be got by this method 
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It IS nthcr difficult to determine precisely the sort 
of pencils paper etc which arc to be preferred H 
this again the kind of sketch and tlic e\pericncc of 
The sketeber pla> an important part Some bkc a 
hard pencil and \ cry smooth paper others prefer a 
soft pencil and paper with a tooth it is a matter of 
taste. To those who as beginners have not acquired 
any habit or preference in pencil and paper I may 
give a bmts wJwcb lJic> are free to modify they 
please « 

The best pencils beyond a doubt arc Fabers 
Ahbert lead Nos Bli and IIB They cost more 
titan other pencils, it is true but arc infinitely 
superior At llic same time Fabers common pencils 
No 2 answer perfectly for sketching, the lead is 
hard enough to give all necessary finish and detail 
and soft enough for putting in shadows, 

I he paper should not be loo rough but on no 
account glazed Highly -glazed paper will not take 
the lead which slips on it and docs not \n.ld such 
depth of tone as on a slightly rough paper I or pen 
and ink work on the other hand glazed Ilrislol board 
IS needed the whtcr the better Tlic best I haac 
used IS stamped A L Na 6S9. 

Fabers india rubber is good for jacncil and e\en 
sufTicicnt in some eases to efface ink linen carry a.s 
stnalf a p ecc as possible not to be tempted to rub 
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out \ sketch d ri^y with much rubbing loses ill its 
freshness ind chirnr 

I or ell ircoil dnuuig use\cnctiin clnrcoal md 
the paper known as I ip cr Ingres.* 

I quid Indian ink his long been procurable in 
bottles read) for u c a great saving of lime and 
trouble tn rubbin^, down a stick of Indian ink tn a 
saucer of water — a \cr> lUilI business and a long one 
when the ink is not of the best qualit} \\ ith a boUlc 
of the best Indian ink (llourgcoi'^is good) tn )Our 
pocket >ou have enough to illustrate a volume and 
fill a sketch book with pen and ink drawings. 

Pens arc of such various kinds and makes that tt 
IS hardly possible to name the best, all the more 
because a whole lifetime would hardl> bt lorg 
enough to try them all If )ou want to do the vcij 
finest work there is no doubt jou must use Gillolls 
390 lor rapid drawing Sa,,hcrt.oo or Brwndaucr -v 
515, but in pen and ml work above all else the 
artist s character and hand must be considtcci ^ our 
best plan 15 to trj various pens of different make 
and character and select that which is best suited to 
jour own method and vtjle It is the same with 
pens for drawing as for writing those which some 
cannot use smt others to perfection 

Brushes are of several sizes and jou must try them 
• These are lo be procured at all vri sis colour si ops. 
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If tnej are sprin^,) md make a good point when 
wet, the> are good othervMse thej «re simply 
useless 

• The most convement form of water bottle is en 
closed m two tin lids meeting halfway and both 
removable to ser\e as cups in which to wash the 
brushes 

The least inconvenient form of camp stool is either 
the ordinary \ shaped seat or a three legged affair 
with a triangular seat made of leather or nebbing 

The umbrella should be of linen with a hinge in 
the stick allowing of its being set at an angle The 
handle fi\cs into a supplementary stick with a brass 
collar at the top and a point at the other end The 
handle screws in and can be unscrewed for con 
venience m carrying it 

All this paraphernalia being rather cumbersome 
especially the camp stool and the umbrelh is as I 
have said practically useful only when your object is 
to produce rather elaborate sketches requiring some 
time or indeed for tho^e sybarites who insist on 
taking their ease even when it is merely to set n few 
strokes on paper But a note sketch does not 
demand so much prepamtion sketch book in one 
hand and pencil m the other you may lean aga nst a 
tree or sit if a fallen trunk ora convenient stone 
happens to be near 
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PRACTICAL HINTS 

Before proceeding to enlarge on the various methods 
of making sketches from Nature out of doors, I u dl 
give those who have never tried it a piece of advice J 
namely, to begin by sketching ^ good deal frohi 
Nature at Jiome This mil give them experience and 
some self-possession — a very necessary thing, (ot 
they must be prepared for the curiosity, and some- 
times the impertinence, of certain folk who have a 
mama, as soon as they see an artist quietly at work 
and thinking of nothing but the matter in hand, oJ 
standing close behind him.orcven just in front of him, 
and making no secret of their observations — for the 
most part anything rather than brilliant 

In the country you generally find the whole vil- 
lage at your back fathers, mothers, brats, fowls — it 
IS everybody's business, a perfect invasion They 
call each other to come on, stand open eyed and 
open mouthed, and can make neither head nor tad 
of your dabbling Having no ideas beyond the 
“practical’ aspect of things, they wonder what can be 
the use of it, and take it into their heads that there «s 
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sketching in the countrj' Then, if jou arc at all 
shy, and not blessed with some assurance jou pack 
up and depart, to begin again elsewhere, but the 
village urchirs soon spy jou out, and the whole thing 
IS repeated Again jou move, and after a few such 
attempts jou go home quite crestfallen 

Thus, you sec, self- confidence is absolutely 
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needful when you have settled yourself nothing rovist 
daunt you? Jy stns jy leste Send those who stand 
m front of you civillj to the r j,ht about make play 
with voui elbQ\ s on those who get too close to them* 
and forget those who are behind you Abstract 
yourself or only laugh at their idiotic remarks 

An artist of my acquaintance hit on a plan for 
getting nd of incomen ent brats Prussian blue was 
lus means of defence. He suddenly appl ed a brush 
well filled with this strong colour^ to the face of a 
prying bo> who in trying towipeit off smeared him 
self all over The notion is droll enough but I can 
not altogether recommend it more especiallj because 
the mere sketcher is not always provided with this 
dreadful blue the application of the recipe must be 
left to the painter 

At the same time I do not mean to sa> that none 
but idiots ever stop to look at an artists \vorl» By 
no means There are people who tal e an interest in 
any and every work of art however unpretend ng 
and w ho cannot res st the pleasure it is to them to 
see anyone drawing or pambng but they have tact 
enough to say nothing and know where to stand so 
as not to be in the way But ne then by these con 
siderate spectators nor by more troublesome intruders 
must ) ou ever be put to rout go on the ev en 
tenor of jour waj' as calmly as if jou were alone 
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in 1 desert Other 
wtsc jou« «ill be 
irresolute j ou ill 
not feci free to trcit 
the subject as >ou 
ttould nisli ind the 
result \m 11 betriv it 
Tor this rcasor I id 
vise >ou to bejj II by 
practising at home 
ind acquiring the 
habit of si etching from Nature this is quite eisj — 
you have a hundred subjects to jour hind faces 
figures flowers views from the windows whit not 
You will thus gam sufficient ficihtj of hand in 
some degree to over 
come your shyness 
when working out of 
doors — a shyness 
which commonly 
arises from the fear 
of failure and dread 
of seeming ridiculous 
Not that anyone is 
ridiculous who works 
sincerely , only do 
your best 
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The first few times when you draw out of doors 
you will inevitably suffer from tht. presence of lookers 
on bur jou nili become used to it and by degrees 
quite nccustomed to drawing with a ciowd round 
you I know artists who have no hesitation m sitting 
down to work m a public street or marketplace, 
and they are right for after ail thej suffer more dis 
comfort than they cause, and, besides there is no 
royal road to achievement 
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CHAPTER in 
IWW TO ^^AKE A SKETCH 
A GOOD sketch must be done botdl> ; the lines must 
be cnsply and unhesitatingly drawn the masses 
dccisuely indicated the forms clearly defined 
Nothing IS more v^oying than an irresolute si etch 
meant to be prctt> but m fact onl^ soft and 
wooll) A sketch must be simplj and firmly drawn 
m the case of a very rapid sketch of course a mere 
outline must sufiicc but it must be cleanly and 
decisively pencilled m 

Lach one has his own fancy as to how and where 
he can sketch , "is I said before one can sketch 
stindmg another must be comfortably placed Each 
ns. far is miy be will humour his own habits and 
aptitude subject of course to the circumstinces in 
which he miy find himself But it is most desirable 
that you should accustom yourself to sketch as 
simply as possible with the smallest amount of 
accommodation and apparatus If you begin by in 
dulging yourself and takiOj, your case it will be more 
difficult afterwards to v\ork in straitened circum 
stances. Understand from the first »1 at when you 
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are required to sketch every variety of object >ou by 
no means always meet with every comfort and con 
venience — very far from it I am speaking, of course, 
of those who mean business either as professional 
draughtsmen, or at least, as earnest students of 
sketching from Nature If you do it only for 
pleasuie, then indeed have as complete an outfit 
as you will, and make yourself as comfortable as pos- 
sible a good stool, an elegant umbrella, a variety of 
papers pencils, etc, a luncheon basket, and a servant 
to carry it all 

An artist working for illustrations Ins to go 
about a great deal When he bas only to dra\v more 
or less interesting scenery, under a more or less sunlit 
sky, It is plain sailing , but if he Ins to show an inci- 
dent of actual life, and to push in among a croud, or 
even a struggling mob, before he cm take all the 
notes he needs to complete his drawing it is quite 
another matter, and somctithcs far from pleasant 
Supposing you arc employed to make a skctih on the 
spot of some recent disaster,and arc sent off at the very 
moment when everything is topsy turvy , come what 
may, you must draw in the midst of the general con 
fusion, not to mention that jour own position may be 
barely safe I found myself on the morning after the 
fire at the Op^ra Comique perched between two fire 
men on the top of the nail along the Rue jllarivati': , 
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on the one side the yawning void on the o^her the 
smouldering nnd smoJ ing rums of tlie" destroyed 
theatre of which I had to take a sketch The position 
^vas not particularly pleasant or comfortable I can 
assure you And in wartime do you suppose the 
draughtsmen who follow the campaign can take their 
case as they work ? 

I will try to es-plam as clearly as possible the 
best nay of maJvfftg sketches each after rt? kind 

When a rathe^finished drawing is required either 
of figures placed on purpose or seen m a group you 
should begin by clearly noting the general arrange 
ment with a few lines and then pencil in just so 
much detail as is necessary to record what you see 
without overcharging This is a matter of personal 
appreciation but let it be clearly understood that 
the simplest expression is the best but also the most 
di^cuit , it w ould be almost safe to say the less facts 
are stated the better the sketch The skill of the 
rapid draughtsman lies in knowing how to slip all 
that is unnecessary and in concentrating effect and 
interest on the point he wishes to emphasise 

In the same way if the aim of the sketch is to 
reproduce an effect this effect whether of light or 
darkness must be insisted orr at the expense of 
all else 

As to the actual process it cannot be reduced to 
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words Tak“ ten draughtsmen set th-^m do vn before 
the same “subject they will work, by ten different 
methods and — if they are equal!} skilful — will all 
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arnve at the same result Each will have infused 
into It his own individuality no doubt but thej will 
be equally accurate though they will liave seen the 
subject and worked up their effects by dissimilar 
nw-thods 
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The simplest phn — thts is for the beginners 
benefit — seems to me to set out the most conspicuous 
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outl ne round which the others will fall into place if 
>ou are careful to prcsenc their relative proportions 
and d rcct on With a little piact ce you will be able 



If you cannot trust jour eye to determine the 
distances and proport oos of the hnes you can 
practise a simple method femiliar to all who ha\e any 
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experience in drawing from the round Stretch out 
jour arm holding your pencil upnglit a,sl-\nt or 
horizontally as may be needed and mark ofT the 
nv:asurement fr6m the end of the pencil b> placing 
jour thumb on the spot, then jou can compare th it 
line or space with anj other you require to draw 
Supposing for instance that >ou cannot relv on >our 
eje to estimate the difference between the height and 
breadth of a building with jour pencil for a guide 
first measure the height holding it upright then 
without moving jour thumb turn it into a horizontal 
position, and you will sec the difference between the 
two For greater certainty shut one eje, so as to see 
your improvised standard quite clearlj 

In drawing from Nature you must estimate the 
relation of the lines to each other in jour head 
Suppo<iing j our subject to consist of a piece of wall 
a shrub a tree a cottage and a distance bejond 
Vou begin bj putting in the wall larger or smaller 
according to the size and elaboration you intend tr 
give to the drawing then jou will estimate tic 
relative height of the bush against the wall — let u 
«aj It la two thirds — ard vou put that in Then sup 
pose that the tree is twice tall as the shrub that 
the cottage is lower than the ‘•hnib bj a quarter and 
that the distance nowhere n*e« even at its Jughest 
point, more than half waj up the cott'’go roof \ou 
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have a!! the proportions of height and yi’U must 
carry out the same process as to those of breadth 
Each artist in setting to work has his own way of 
forming such an estimate thewaj here given is only 
one among others But there are many which w 11 
come to you quite naturally there is no necessity 
to calculate by thirds quarters or halves, the real 
difficulty IS to set out the first or standard object 
When once that is m the right place, it serves as a 
standard of comparison for the dimensions of the 
rest which it will be easy fo find bj taking as a basis 
the lines and points set out for the first object For 
mstantc you have sUetchtd m a house > 0 U must 
look at the proportion of the next object does Jt 
reach the roof or such a window or is it no higher 
than the door? Some pout will be found just below 
some other point or line In the illustration }ou will 
obsene thnt the bank on the left hand comes just 
below the trunk of the tree that on the right answers 
to the middle of the bush and so forth 

Whether for height or breadth the process is 
the same and for oblique lines too Bj determining 
the point where the lower end of the oblique line lies 
and the relative distance of the highest point you 
hive the angle of the slope 

I have tried to make this ns clear as possible but 
a written description may, jwrliaps seem a little 
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confused However, as carrying it out in practice is 
a matter of common sense I do not fear b’bing mis 
understood 

* Your first attempts at sketching will be doubtful 
you will fad m finding the leading point and often 
discover that you have begun with some particular 
which turns out to be less important or interesting 
than another part of the subject rather more to the 
left or right a little lower or a good deal higher up 
but by degrees you, Will gam experience and quickly 
find the point which gives the best result In the 
same way a beginner will often overlook many note 
worthy £acts and dneJl on commonplace or un 
interesting things You must learn to see to regard 
the scene you have before you solely from the point 
of view of a sketch After a little while you will be 
quite surprised to find things come of themselves 
when treated in the right way with certain effects of 
light and shade 

A ratlier serious difficulty sometimes is to ntt entt 
jair piciiHt and make a good page of the subject 
Bv cuiUng out the picture I mean determining where 
to begin on the left hand how far to go on the right, 
whether to show a good deal of skv and but little 
landscape or the reverse. This frequently depends 
on the spot where you wish to concentrate your effect 
— if effect IS \ hat you aim at — or on the relation and 
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tions, \\hich m still water will be indicated by vertical 
lines, in running water arc shown by horizontal lines, 
with darker or closer shading, to give depth of tone. 
The trunk of a tree admits of various treatment, 


according to its species, always, of couree, taking the 
characteristic of the bark as your guide , the trunk 
of an oak is rough and broken, that of a birch 
requires cur\ed lines across the thickness of the tree 
Nature sufficiently indicates this treatment In the 
same way, in representing tlie foliage, set it out 
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carefully^ in masses and give distinct relief to the 
parts in high hght p„„i„^ 

pracdce ”r ‘‘rf 7 >'>a eaecntiie 

practice of sketch ng has no rules, a hundrea 



'■and partly of skiH Ld ! " " “ 

Capenence But one ,v„rf "■“* habit and 
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liUc the cross bars of a crate , vary the execution as 
much as possible, both as to the direction and the 
strength of the lines Aim at contrast in feeling; as 
well as in effect, thus \ou will avoid monoton> 
Practise till you are master of your instrument, 
whether pen or pencil, etc, till it has free play in your 
fingers, and so gives a variety of “ touch," which often 
enlnnces the value of a sketch 

In some cases >ou must not be satisfied with an 
exact reproductioit it is not always sufficient, jou 
must tnUrpict the scene Excessive exactitude in 
reproduction is what vve get by photography, and 
what IS It wortli? Interpretation is tlic work of the 
artist One is unmtorcstmg, the other full of charm 
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7. Sketches done entirely from Nature, and need 
ing only a few corrections or a little faliug at home 
8 Outline sketches Sketches without a model 


I 

Rapid note-sketchuiff, enough to be a reminder of a spot 
or of an effect, to be used in the composition of a drawing 
or to finish it from, and 10 preserve a record of some stnk 
ing object 

Sometimes tis: mtrcst tnfle, a tree, a shrub, a 
thatched roof with a bright lighten it or seen dark 
against the bk), will, with the help of imagination, 
suggest a complete picture You may have gone past 
the place ten or twenty timcb past a scene which has 
ne\cr mo\cd >ou m the least where jou discerned 
nothing to afford the matcirnls of a picture and 
ll cn, one fine da\ under some new effect of light 
this same subject will strike )Ou quite different!), 
standing out brightly against stormy clouds or dark 
against a clear sk> Or a scene which under the 
morning light is quite unattractuc may look grand 
at sunset or weird m the moonlight 

When a subject or an effect thus seizes ^nd grasps 
) oil, ne\cr fail to fix jour remembrance of it if onU 
b> a few strokes A si etch, however d(.\oid of 
mtercit It maj seem however slight it ma> be should 
alwi}-, be preserved for it will ccrtainl) be of use 
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sooner or later W lien imaginatum flags look through 
>our notes and si etches joii uitj raiel> to find 
an idea lurking there The veriest trifle 
birtli to a notion for a picture a sciap of fot^fftound 
will remind jou of a distance or a rocky of dis 
tance will suggest a foreground And often 
JOU will find that one is the complement o^ 
other 

Indeed when once the habit of sketching is 
formed if by chance >ou have nothing abodt you to 
draw with, you will feel as bereft as the 
with nothing to smoke You will be as much annoyed 
sXnVmg tAsjctft ^ot \-«am a 
smoker who has rolled his cigarette and has 0° match 
to light It A word of advice, then Always have a 
pencil in j our pocl ct For lack of paper, > 
a pinch scribble on your shirt cuff An artist of my 
acquaintance never came in from a walk without 
having covered his left shirt cuff with nOt*^s and 
sketches, which he copied into his note booh® 
washerwoman was not perhaps best pleased) hut he 
was perfectly content 

For mal ing a sketch of this kind jouniust, of 
course restrict yourself to indicating as cj^actly as 
possible the most striking fact You must e'^^cute it 
differently, according to whether it is the oUthne or 
the effect you wish to record If the outlmct draw it 
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cich and maUc a final *>1 etch for the fin bhed picture. 
Yes but<;v!iat looks ver^ \ ell in one is not m liar 
moTu with tile thers Well jou mu t get out of t!ic 
ilifhcuhj somehow Stenfe s me of ) our ideas it 
)•< 1 mist il e to put m too mucli Li> thefn by for 
another upportun t) and then do jour fiml design 
from Nature but prcserring the composition and 
arrangement of your rough sketch You will meet 
with "Some difficulties for in the sketch outofyoiir 
own head you may find tint so^c figure or detail 
comes quite different when drawn from Natutc, how 
ever by taking pains you can pull things together 
and it IS better to trust to Nature than to yourself 
However clever y ou naay be Tvature js your superior , 
Iioii ever great vour talent she is greater , and jf you 
only obev her y ou arc sure not to be beside the mark 
Great artists are truthful and it is Nature '^ho has 
tauglit them truth 


I] 

More elaborate sketches of the whole or part of a 
subject taken for ts o n sake, or as a sUre si e thcr 
because some cffecl has taken >oiir fancy and you wish to 
presets e t or because a scene has attracted jou by its 
beauty or p cturesqucness 

When taste or fiocy have prompted you to record 
soni'* effect or subject you should work it up as much 
as possible both in drawing and in tone butwitliout 
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niggling — to use a vuJgansm which cypresses mj 
meaning In thw case the complete outfit mayha\e 
Its use Open out your camp stool, make yourself 
chmfortable under the shelter of your umbrella lay 
out all your paraphermlfi 

A good sketch of this finished kind has a charm 
which IS rarely to be found m the drav\ing done from 
it , there ib generallj something lost You trj to 
make it fuller more complete and you onl^ make it 
heavier There is^somethiiig fiscinating in a sketch 
which IS often lacking m the more finished rcflica 
The reason is that in draiung from ^ature— I speak 
of a sincere artist for there are some who contrive to 
,fale even when working from Nature— we strive to 
represent all we see and to express wlnt we feel wc 
are under the spell Then when wc make 1 finished 
driwing we often fincj that bj a touch of while here 
or of black there wc arc improMiig the picture I or 
the most part we arc spoiling it The sketch is to 
the drawing what the under painting is to an oil 
picture in one there is the first dash of feeling in 
the other painstaking labour one is quivering with 
vitalitj, the other sobei and cold, the sketch is 
thrown off under the force of inspiration the drawing 
IS hampered by rules , the first is the direct result of 
sensation and emotion (he second is done in cold blood 
You must not, however attach an exaggerated 
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importnncc to w Int I h ivt just slid A\erycipitil 
drivvmg ma\ be made fr m i ^o ti skctcli my a 
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Tlicre js the sketch done for personal cnjojmcnt 
for the sa1 e of n tempting subject or effect this \ou 
will treat lo\ingl), and make it as perfect as possible. 
Then there is the sketch done from the utilitarian 
point of \ic\v ciilicr for the purpose of introducing 
itwholl) or in part into i composition, or because it 
IS a subject jou require — a certain landscape build 
mg, or wlnt not This may be rougher still it must 
Rwe \ll the information and details which will he 
netded ui the c\ajition of the drawing 

III 

Sketches of Agures or animals, with more or less <lc 
tail, accord n), to the circumstances under which jou draw 
them. 

riit hsl section applies more cspLcnlly to 
picliiicsqin. subjects ami hiulNcapts. If yen hue 
to si etch figure', or animals, the clnrictcr of the 
individual is what you must try to scire and often 
at a ghnea 

With regard to human lit,un:s or animal- as with 
CNCT) thing else, what generally make them templing 
In sketch are the acccs-sory ctrcnmslancc- in wliieli 
thc\ are presented A sudden movement, an iin 
c\|>cclcd attitude anil out with vour jKiicd to <lraw 
whit would, perhip have posscil unnoticcil but for 
tint action or gesture which must be eaughl as it 
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import-incc to wlnt I have just ^aid \ very cap tal 
diiumg ma> be n ade fr ii a good skctcli nay a 
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There is the sketch done for persoiiil enjoyment 
for the sake of a tempting subject or effect this vou 
will treat lovingly and make it as perfect as possible 
Then there is the sketch done from the utilitarian 
point of view, cither for the pnqvose of introducing 
It wholly or m part mto a composition or because it 
IS a subject jou require — a certain landscape build 
mg or wlnt not This may be rougher still it must 
give ill the niformatioii and details which mil be 
needed in the cxciyition of the drawing 

III 

Sketches of figures or animals w ih more or less de 
ta 1 according to the circumstances under wh cli )ou dran 
thent 

The last section applies more, espcciillv to 
ptcliiicsquc subjetts ami landscapes If you have 
to sketch figures or aniin ds the character of the 
inilividual i» what you must try to seize and often 
at a glance 

With regard to Iittnnn fie,urcs or animals as with 
everything else, what generally make them lemiiting 
to sketch arc the accessory circumstances in which 
they arc presented A sudden in vement an tin 
c\iwclcal attitude and out with your pencil to tlnw 
what would perhaps have passed unnoticed bii for 
lint action or gesture which lunst be caught as it 
D 3 
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flies unless the people or the bea ts are so good 
natured as to remain at least for a feiv minutes in 
the posit on which jou desire to perpeti ate then 
of course jou may take more pains and more or less 
time according to the patience of the model 
cepting in the case of i figure going awij from you 
walking or running the altitude which charmed jou 
m the first instance is almost sure to be repeated at 
longer or shortci intervals m a worl man— for m 
stance a \abo ucr—ihe action jf»>wait to draw is 
certain to recur A fgure in repose or occupied m 
some tranquil employment— reading fish ng talking— 
will be sure to repeat the same gestures again and aga n 
\o I must just have patience and await the repetition 
of the action or attmidc to enable jou to finI^ll or 
\crif) the sketch Mca nvliilc cmploj jour pcnc 1 on 
those portions which rcina n longer in one position 
or of which the movement is so regular that joii can 
go on drawing without intcrnipiion tsccpting to 
work at the mo\ in" limb the instant it lias rcli rn-'d 
to the position jou need Riit of course jou must 
work fast and trj to impress the c\act action on >f ur 


memorj 
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ind cattle at pasture will repeat the same movements 
precisely IS long is this interesting occupalion last** 
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flies unless the people or the beasts are so good 
natured as to remain at least for a few minutes in 
the position which jou desire to perpetuate, then 
of course you may take more pains and more or less 
time according to the patience of the model Ex 
cepting in the case of a figure going away from you 
walking or running the attitude which charmed >ou 
in the first instance is almost sure to be repeated at 
longer or shortei intervals m a worl man — for in 
stance a labourer — the action >c*?want to draw is 
certain to recur A figure in repose or occupied m 
somctranquil employment — reading fishing talking— 
wilt be sure to repeat the same gestures again and again. 
You must just have patience and await the repetition 
of the action or attitude to enable jou to finish or 
verif} the sketch Mcamvlule employ your pencil on 
those portions which remain longer in one position 
or of which the movement is so regular that j ou can 
go on drawing without interruption e\cepting to 
worl at the moving limb the instant it has rcturn'-d 
to the position you need But of course you mu t 
work fast and try to impress the c\.act action on > t ur 
memory 

A woodman wielding his axe will remain in the 
same attitude as to his I(^ at any rate for some 
little time while the upper part of his body is 
constant movement An animal drinking or ' 
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horse it full giUop for instance of which j-ou try to 
get an inipression This is to a gieat extent a 





matter of careful observation you must abitA\ere 
dissect tile movements and distinguish tlte action of 
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moxjou arc not the only jjarts, which change their 
position the nholc attitude of the body,* hcaxl, etc, 
IS changed in consonance with the action of the legs 
Vou can make no accurate draw mg of this jou haxc 
not time, indeed, a]] jou can achieve is to note 



certain impressions as exactly as possible, and stamp 
the action you can discern on jour memorj , if sub- 
sequently you require a more accurate study of the 
subject, } ou must get n hat help j ou can from a horse 
at rest, which mil enable jou to understand the 
details of structure which it is impossible to discern 
in ,a beast going at Ad* speed 
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horse it full giilop for instante of tvhicl )OU try to 
get an impress on Ths i» to a great extent a 



matter of careful observation jou must as it were 
dissect the movements and dislinguisii titc act on of 



one part of tl e body tn ts relat on to llie rest For 
It must be dearlj understood that the limbs m 
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tuouoa are not the only parts which dnngc their 
pobition the whole attitude of the body,* head, etc , 
IS changed in consonance with the action of the legs 
you can make no accurate drawing of this joii have 
not time, indeed, all jou can acliitve is to note 



certain impressiims is e\acUj .as possible and stimp 
the action jou cm discern on >our memorv if sub 
seqiiently JOU require a mori. accurate studj of the 
subject, j ou must get wint help j ou can from a hor>c 
at rest, which will enable jou to understand the 
details of structure which it u. impossible to discern 
in a beast going at fub speed 
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seize even when you have long studied the charac 
tcnstics of animals • 

If jt is a face which has attracted you by its oddity 
o» beauty its sad or merry expression, w hat you must 
try to record rather than a likeness is the character 
of the features and the expression A face may be 
a good likeness and yet have none of the character 
of the origiml and you may nlso hit olT the 
cVi-incter anti expression in spile of a very poor ic 
semblance This jnay seem paradoxical but it is a 
fact and in my opinion the former result is often the 
better of the two 

If the man — \ hethcr gay or gloomy handsome or 
ugly — whose face you think worthy of your pencil 
\\ IL sit for you draw him take your time for your 
dnwmg without wasting too much of his if not 
you must catch lus fcnlurcs and fix them on piper 
as rapidly as possible noting their characteristics m 
as few strokes as may be But do not delude your 
self with the notion that this is anything less than 
extremely difficult requiring much practice Some 
people often almost vvithoutmyl no \ ledge of drawing 
hive the gift of hitting off characteristic types, 
everyone has seen scrawls done by mere children 
almost without form and void and yet giving a perfect 
idea of whit the inf int artist meant to represent This 
IS whit you must aim at, only m mis the ignorance. 
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tlIu:>tration In fict, ht founded a school, a vast 
niiinhcror talented clraughtsintn were his di*cif)!es — 
not copying him, however, but preserving all their 
iniiiiidiialit} 

When you have feasted on Morin's sketches, turn 
to those of Vicrge, another great artist, _and, in the 
same sense, a colourist , bis sketches have ftn inclc- 
‘•cnlnWc briskness and vital truth , they arc of rare 
ckgance, and j tt so simple m treatment— a hnc, a 
spot, and the trick js done Yes, the tnek is done , 
.mil you might ahnosl believe tint you could do as 
much Only try And after looking at his sketches, 
study Vierge'a dfauing> and illustrations take my 
word for It, you will never think the time wasted that 
you spend upon them 

Marvtlloih skctch(.s,again, faultlessly' drawn, abso 
hitvly true, arc those of Uk. painter, Hdouard Dctaillc 
1 am speaking of worked-up detailed sketches , there 
you Imc them, and so full of hfe' 

Types of character'. Ijook at Rcnouird’s work 
\\ illunit having seen the people whose faces he Ins 
rcconlwl in .i few tnucliis.you fvcl the likcif«s Here 
att suubcs of chancier of the purest stamp For 
dnw mgs of nnim iK, look at those by Lamjon 

1 iiitnlKiti these artists, for their mmcs conn, 
mtumlly to the j>cn they arc pist misters of tin ir 
art, bwl there art many more whose skolchcs arc 



muu'",'!" ""B'b-TS „l„ch 

• be left ,„ ,lie Mntlc 

Tl,e p„„c,p|e ,5 ,1,^ 

roi r"'"" »>'- object heUls 

,ooa „„b rcsnrcl to ,he.e I te„ ,„ a stud) of 
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fruition to their entlubiasm The nncicnts drew in- 
sp ntion frOTi her we do tht same , iiid to all ages 
’ihcwill rcimin new and c\cr new Gather at hap- 
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forccfround rertain blades of j,nss certain bushes a 
bi amble a clump of floners — some portions m short 
must be sacrificed for the benefit of others but the 
hok will gam bv jt * 

’Vo work IS more delightful thin a closclj accurate 
stucij of foreground bits and nothing can be easier 
to meet with especially tn the way of brambles 
flowers and the like In Vatiire everything com 
poses and the humblest plant is a joj to stud) 
'Nothing again lends itself so Jsndly to dccoritnc 
uses for plants arc ibovc -ill things decorat vc inj 
the basis an<l first principle of all decoration What 
else indeed insp retl all our architectural ornament* 
The Coniuhtan capital is founded on the acanthus 
one of the most h»aulifull> cut I^'avcs in the \ h)k 
plantworld L>o) at the carvings of the Lena ssa ice 
No\t to figures md anintal flowers and frti t are 
the chief eknient of the ornament of tint period 
And tile Styles known is Louis MV Lous \V 
and Louis XVI — every stjle in short is based on 
the growth of (lowers and leaves 

And numerous as arc the subjects winch the 
vegetable w orld hasjiclded and will jetjield to the 
pa liter or sculptor the mine will never be worked 
out for Nature is so lavish to artists as to rtnew 
perpetually the documents she so freelj bestow's on 
them and so generous as to be ever reidy to lend 
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friiiliou lo their cntluinism I he anctentb drew in 
spintion from her ue do the Mine , ind to ill igcs 
•ihcnill remiin new nnd ever new Gilhcr at hip 



my twij from mj ‘ilmib Dniv it jii t i 
youbccit withrntmj iltcntion md jnii uill find if 
^ M) With nit cvccption i dclishtfii! iihject 

In the country wherever jour road leuNjoii o\-ct 
"Uitcvrr ground jou will come upon ten twciitj 
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hu idred^subjccts to bivctch for foreground the least 
blade of glass the humblest trail of fol agL is a joy 
to dra\ 

It IS to be noted that the w ider the plant file 
prettier it is — with due respect to horticulturists to 
whom indeed this book is not dedicated the 



prett cr to draw I jiean for I would not go to such 
a length as to ad sc the reader to plait his garden 
if he Ins one witl tl sties nettles or brambles But 
look at the bramble — I ask you do you kno a more 
elegant plant’ can jou conccne of anj thinrr more 
exquisite or graceful than those branches as thej 
tangle and twine and hang in \reathsand tnazes? 
And 1 ow lx.autifiil the leaf is and the flo\ tjr, and 
the fru t and the way thej grow together ! 
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Attd get other * weeds as we ciU them Study a 
thiatle uith Its leaves so curiously curved and cocked, 
so nhirasicaily notched , studj the j opp^ the corn 
noner, flic daisy and a |iunJre<l moie to fell the 
names of which botanical knonicdge fails me Draw 
> our plant from the front from the side from above 



or from belo% itwdl be cq«aH> delightful and un 
failingly supplj you with a decorative bit, ready 
mad^ to your need 

If you fill your si etch book uith such scraps as 
tliese, and if you only kno\ how to utilise the record 
thus compiled you niH have an inexhaustible mine 
of endless decorative subjects \ot only can you 
use your si etches torepioduce the plants as Isaturc 
made them, but you can trtit them as the basis of 
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applicntion. and so add sigiuficiiice to a picture, 
even uhen they do not constitute the subject 

‘ The mnrtj r always bears a pilin the hero weirs 
a laurel crown’ Thus the oak, is fia'uratwe of 
strength, orange-blossom of innocence If you arc 
modest you may wear the \iolet, but if jou aie a 
coxcomb you must put up with the narcissus 

Then, again, there ire flowers which arc nilioml 
badges. Britain displajs the rose and the thistle, 
Spun the pink, and flowers hitc sometimes a 
political significincc — the hly of royalist Trance, the 
everlasting flower, and many more Never neglect 
the opportunity, when >ou arc so happy as to be In 
the countr),of sketching as much as possible every 
plant >011 see, however unpretending, and when >ou 
hive filled ten sketch books, go on and fill ten more. 
You will never have too many, and the supply is 
endless , you need not fear that you will exhaust it. 
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%\hich IS *\ condition of general treatment dq>endir)g 
on the ph> of light and shade diffused ovAthcMhole 
composition of which the object mi) ultimately form 
^ feature. Correctness is the first point to be nmcd 
at, exactitude and is m ever) thing else the chincter 
of tlie object represented 

When I insist so strongly here as in former 
chapters on this point of character it is because it is 
of the greitest importance 

A shetch tak^n as I have suggested to be used m 
a composition alreidy begun is of course done to 
order so to speak since its pufjiose is already settled 
Supposing for instince that you ln\c to represent 
1 mcdistal incident you must find cha rs and other 
fiimiturc of the period you will have either to avail 
yourself of photographs done from ancient specimens 
of furniture or of books contain ng sucli information 
as you need Botli, of cour c niaj be useful or even 
neces‘5ary but they will never be so valti ble by a 
long way as a good sketch tiken by yourself ind 
this for several rea.ons in the first place the object 
you yourself hive seen always dwells more precisely 
m the mind than any reproduction of it in the 
secon 1 place tis a hundred to one tint when you 
want the object is seen from one s du you will find 
onlv front views or three quarters front It is in 
every respect better to rely on the evidence of your 
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own cje and hand than on that of others, often used 
alread} and not mvanablj truthful \gain >ou wiH 
be better able to judge of the proportions of the 
object with regard to the human figure if you havj 
seen the thing itself, and this in Paris is quite cas\ 



since tlie museums of the Louvre Clunj, Carna 
valet etc arc open to all artists and m I ondon 
that of boulh Kensington which is rich m such 
specimens of decorative craftsinansliip 
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scjthe \\hich are not commoni) to be found in 1 
studio Von must go and si etch the slid implements 
This would guc >ou a plausible excuse for spending 
a few hour:, in the country, but if >ou are an 
inieteratc townsman and In e m Pans >ou can there 
find all you require At the Conseri atoire dcs Arts 
ct Metiers (a permanent exhibition of arts and crafts) 
e\cr> \anet} of utensil, tool and boat is to be seen of 
every kind and of eaery penod (In I ondon the 
annual agricultural shows will supply joii with a 
store of valuable notes.) The Pans Academj of 
Music has a fine collection of musical iiistnimcnis 
and the Cluny Museum is a mine of interest m 
furniture and curiosities In short, the artist who 
lives in Pans has everything under lus hand and can 
draw ever) tiling from \aturc 

This IS the main point but it i» wise to glean 
wherever jou maybe and as ^oon as jour eye:, fill 
on an object which has any tvpical character or 
special function it is wcH to take note of it and to 
draw it under every aspect, or at least in several 
po^lt^ons. It would be foolish to limit jour efforts 
to sketching the object in no attitude but that m 
which It first offered itself to jour eje for some things 
have so peculiar a form and arc sometimes so dis 
torted, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw them from fanc) in any other jiosition than 
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that m uh ch jou siu md sLctclicd them Tc t this 
with an c^en umbrella for instance or i tall hat 
thiUj^s common enough and \ h ch you see a hundred 
times a day but which aie neverthe)ej.s \crj th/Ticij|t 



to represent m <.ver> ccnccnable position without 
having them to draw from 

Not as maj be easily supposed that I refer to 



umbrellas or tall hats when I rccoTimend store 
sVetches of \arinus object*, tacryonc has at least 
one or the otiier uid if needful can draw them from 
Nature at the momcn* I refer to such things as no 
one habitnall) has ibout him the plough for 
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in‘?tincc — of winch I spoke '»bo\e — the scythe ill 
the instruments of field Hbour tvhat not?* In short 
everything js worth sketching — slightly of course but 
cfirrcctly , you cMt never have too many of such 
authorities and you will often be verj glad to dis 
cover in jour sketchbook a hint which maj save 
jou the trouble of going m search of the objects jou 



require — a serious matter whui jou are pressed 
for time 

Iksicks such things is jou cm stiidj dcldicrntclj 
— mmimatc objects allowing jou to take \c>ur tune 
over drawing their presentment — tlif'rc arc others 
not less useful to hwc m slock but more difficult to 
draw because thej are in motion vehicles hipping 
and the like. Of these jou must take shorthand 
notes, and add the details afterward from similar 
objects at rest With a few strokes jou can record 
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their attitude and suing as they change their place 
and position You can scarcely imagine how many 
totallj different aspects a fishing barque for instance, 
may present in the course of a few moments , you 
ha\e hardly tunc to jot down one before it is com 
pletely altered Seizing them fl>ing as it were, is 
not merely a ver> interesting exercise but most 
useful practice, by this means you will collect a 
quantity of notes which will be invaluable in the 
future 

* 

fn the same way, maf e a cof/ccfioii of arefu 
tectural masses, and details of detached portions, such 
as capitals, pediments, or columns, which ln\e a dis 
tinctite character, or of buildings as a whole, frown 
mg dungeons or graceful turrets rustic homes or 
stately castles When you draw details of ornament 
—volutes, scrolls, or delicate tmeery — do it with tin. 
same care as your studies of foreground, taking 
special pains to emphasise an> thing characteristic of 
the style and date Gothic or Renaissance, Louis 
XIII or Louis XV 

In short sketch escrylhing that attracts \our 
interest, and be sure that some daj, sooner or later 
you w ill find a use for the draw mg 

I mentioned an instance just now a incdi'i.\al 
scene, requiring studies of cabmets and scats , tins 
was supposing the scene to be laid in an interior , but 



\\ ould be to find in j our si etch booh a suggestion for 
the dungeon or cisilc of jour fincj ' If jou Invc 
nothing of the I md — blcsmc' take the inm ifjour 
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compobitioii IS worth it I nnce can show jou more 
cistles and dungeons thin y u iv 11 ever want Go to 



Toiiriinc foi ir stance, you \ 11 not lave long to 
Seek for the thing you need If indeed joii arc j 
engaged on work too trivial to justif> si eh in e\pcdi 
tion make the best of the luthorities of winch t 
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IS no lack in any great Ubrarj — m the Bibhothique 
Nationale nt Pans the British Aluseum or South 
Kensington Art Library in London — or of the 
niftnerous books compiled for reference but the> 
cm never be the same to >ou as the evidence of >our 
own senses recorded on the spot however slight the 
record, and however elaborate the other authorities. 


• VI 

Sketches of whole scenes done instantaneously 
sudi as stud «s of a crowd, and of stie^ scenes, actual 
ervadents, etc 

This cla-os of sketch is more difficult to tike it 
demands the greatest skill— I might almost call it 
dcatcritj— -and above all long practice. To nnkc 
a drawing of this kind calls all the faculties into ph} 
at once jou must sec, ob'-erve remember and draw 
still jou must keep cool and not allow yourself to be 
carried awa> by jour exciting task For m point 
of fact there IS somclimca so much to remember to 
obacnt and to sketch all at the "same tunc and 
incidents follow cadi other so rapidlj tint jou will 
be in danger of getting into inextricable confusion if 
j on do not keep j our brain clear 

As 1 viid in the firvt chapter these must be hort 
hand notes , j ou can do no more , bu on ^oing home 
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after such a piece of work it Jics in jour power while 
}ou are still impressed with what jou ha\e 

seen to fill in these notc« nnd idd the details which 
ydu were compelled to omit The impression and 
the effects bctixi^ still fresh m jour tncmorj , jou ma^ 
thus compile n whole stock of suggestions and details 
from which to perfect n thoroughly complete and 
correct drawing of the scene 

Supposing, for instance that you arc sent out to 
sketch military maf ce«\ rcs m the field \ ou cvitlently 
cannot stop to draw details, you mu^t grasp the 
characteristic aspect of Uic scene, and trj to con 
centrate the interest of the spectator on the point /Ou 
cmplnsise Now, in army manceuires it is the 
VO cvient which is the source of interest Without 
uorrviiig yourself to make a pretty sketch which is 
out of the question dciotc yourself to what I liaic 
called a synthetical sketch, which is indispen-jable , 
by a few conventional lines or symbols note the 
position and relations of the troops, with their names 
— light horse, infantry, cav dry — and the places where 
f-fficers are etc Then take a few notes of ilelaik, 
faces and costumes , if the troops, arc in motion and 
about to take up a position sketch the action of one 
or two men which when youworl up your drawing 
w ill help you to complete them all 

If you require typical details or an isolated group, 
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thjbonite \our study, and tiy to express CNactly wint 
you see, both as to character and as to acPioii Note 
at the same itmc the effect >ou aim at producing; 
tjic uniforms and arms of one regiment «il! bt 
glittering in the sunshine, while others uill be in the 
shade One battalion will stand out against the 
white smoke of ‘the guns, which will partly blot out 
.mother. 

I have mentioned the army manceiivrcs as an 
instance of this Und of work, but there arc other and 
more difficult c'tampics. A procession, for instance; 
think of the rapidity you must achieve to enable ) ou 
to take notes of the principal costumes, the cars, ami 
so forth. Tills is really shorthand— a shorthand for 
winch you yourself must invent the signs and 
remember the key. Begin witli an outline of the 
form of the car (say), .ind the position of the figures 
placed upon it; then, with a few strokes and signs, 
record the more important costumes, and trj to 
impress the others ou joiir inemorj' Next jou mu'.! 
take nott, h.nstily I need hardly say, of the croud 
following the procession — men on horseback, foot- 
passengers, etc, still in the same way, by signs 
which } ou can understand, and so, on jour return 
home, complete and ’fill in the sketch 

The same proces-v applies to ihcalrical -cencs, 
still, there is one facilitating circumstance on the 
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appeirs tr> to draw him, both as to diaractcr and 
costume, as complelelj’ aiul iccuratelj as pobstble 
Then, if he disappoints >ou by not re appearing jou 
rtin do uithoiit him, hiving made jour notes whicli 
though incomplete, will sene jour purpose If h* 
should return, so much the better, you can work up 
your sketch Tollow this plan with e\cry [icrson in 
the piece , take note of the names tlv\t y ou may nnd 
them again at once for, is \oudo not usually know 
what the course, ^af the dnmi is to be, you cannot 
beforehand select the scene which ^ou will tnkc for 
your subject wlicri sou mike the fini'-hcd drawing 

Sometimes howeter, it Inpptns that you may 
ha\c instructionb as to which scene you arc to 
represent , so much the better for y ou Do not rest 
on your hurcls, but mitd lint cccne is before you 
sketch in the secnen as you hivt tune, and as soon 
ns the actors and nctrcsscs engnged in it appear on 
the stngt, note liieir appenrincc ' m ikc up and 
dress If you enn record their gestures with n few 
lo«chc> , but if you ln\c not tunc to draw them 
nnke \cibnl notes, nnd try to impicss them on your 
mind 

But besides thentrical scenes, procession'., md 
maiicetures, how minv. incidents of real life offer 
themselves to the pencil of the dmughtsimn ' These 
sketches are, as I have snid, the most difficult of all 
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to make niKt are not in fict to be lUeniptcd b) any 
but c\ict pract tioncrs tht bet, nner who tiics 
uill if he, succeeds at all nlj j r ducc a very lem tc 
imag:e of the thing he his scci Still it is capital 
pidct ce — a sort of gj mna t c e\cici e ind cslrcmily 
useful when joii can produce i good si etch of life 



and motion yoci can do an^ thing As to the setting 
and accessories jou need not think of them till joii 
ha\c collected all the other information you need 
‘IJic iclion js but transient the background \ ill 
remain so you will base time afterwards to draw it 
in — excepting only the theatrical scenery for the 
curtain falls and there an end 1 

Of course in theatrical matters the artist is often 
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enabled beforehand to see the sccncn on the stage 
or study the scene painter’s rough sketch > sometimes 
indeed he is allowed behind the scenes to make 
drawings of the drcascs— a matter m which the 
wearers are generally most obliging He is even 
admitted to the rehearsals, and has repeated 
opportunities of completing his work, which makes 
matters much easier, since when once he has &cen 
the play he c ui make up his mind as to winch passage 
he will represent, and onij draw exactly what he 
needs Ilut this is not to be looked on as a general 
rule, and it is better practice to acquire the habit 
of sketching once for all , all the more so as it 
is not confined to drawing within the walls of a 
theatre It can hardly be expected that a great 
catastrophe, or even the armv manamvres, should be 
repeated only to enable the artist to make his sketches 
with greater case In short, take advantage of cverj 
favourable circumstance, but accustom jourswlf to 
do without them The greater contains the less — 
ti'c artist who can conquer adifi'n.ull> can certainly 
ilo what IS easy. 
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Studies of subjects nllov\ingof a lapse ol tune those, 
being essentially tnnsient nitoued of nef more than 
elementiry suggestions gencnil) incomplete and 
Ifiviiig tlic most important part to memory 

Sketches finished from Nature, and cvecuted either 
for immediate rcprotUtction or to be prcscricd hkc 
\n engraving or a painting ought to be complete 
m every part No notes are adintssible the effects 



must be tianscnbcd from Nature the details must be 
faithfully copied m fact such a work is more pro 
pcrly called a drawing than a sketch \nu mviat of 
course go boldly to work you must know exactly 
what yon mean to do and be sure beforehand of 
the effect you aim at pioducing A drawing of thia 
quality may be worked up on various occasions only 
remembering that vou must return to it at about the 
same hour of the day and under the same li^ht If 
your drawing is done for direct reproduction y ni 
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must adopt such a method as maj be ru.edcd for the 
subsequent* process pencil, pen, and washes com 
bincd if it lb for an engraving t*n wood, pen and 



ink on Bristol board — and note the ink must be 
very black and the piper \crj white — if it is for pro- 
cess piinting, or else WollFs enjons, on prtpircd 
pipci, either grey oi white 

I assume tint the rcndci is fimilni enough with 
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the processes of reproduction to understand me 
and tlie methods of workin" up a dewing for 
each I cannot enlarge on the subject nhich would 



tike me fir bejond the limits set me. Indeed it 
would require a special stud} of each process 

It Is better to finish jour di iwmg from Nature 
if jou can possiblj do so and to toucli it as little as 
may be at liome Onlv allow joursclf to add a little 
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chbontion whicli the somenhnt mikcbhift clunicter 
of iIJ npefi iir irnn^cmcnts maj Inve precliiclec} on 
the >>p t but be V 1 c of bciii^ k 1 into o\c tlur^mg 
thccicliiK or tfo much it h me 1 \ccss^s 

ilwajs 1 fiiilt 

I ln\c nlrcidi advised you to put in i few 
touchcb of colour in sketches of foreground sucli as 
flowers niul plants to mike ihcin as complete as pos 
sible I would advise jou to do the sime with lai^,^ 
subjects when tlicj admit of it II gives charm and 
stv le to j our sketches if while putting in the colour 
> oil keep It 1 ^ht and transpirent not, of course in 
drawings tlnnc for reproduction which must be 
worked b) suitable inctliod but m such as jou 
intend to keep and for joiir own pleasure which 
docs not hinder their usefulness 
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viir 

Outline sketches.— Sketches of pure invention 
I must sny 1 fc\\ words about another and dj'itinct 
class of sketches I mean humorous outline sketches 
Those arc for the most part works of pure invention 
h t ofT ns we should si) bv nitunl gift or 1 nack — 
ffi chic as the French call it tint is to sav the) ire 
not based on in) drawing or stud) The) are for 
the most p irt entirelj imigmar) such it in> 
rate is those which hive for some time been the 
fashion of stones toUl in illustiiiion \ ilhout letter 
press the works for m»tince of our friend Cinn 
dAchc which irc brimful of wit ind fun or the 
iiTiiising drawings of Courboin Tlic c arc purcl) 
imiginarv no doubt but be uiulcr no nustike To 
do imsgiintivc work of this quality )ou must have 
rnidc nil mils of sketches from Mature iiui have 
furnished ) our intmor) w itli every conctiv able ge turc 
and expression Hesidcs this )ou must be kecniv 
obsenant a httlc sardonic — m a kmdl) wi) of 
cciur e — and m sec Uve funw) bide of Ihinga c\ cn 

of tUo c that arc not funu) Among the drawiiij^s 
of which 1 am now spLikiii^ some however whch 
'irc kilhngl) droll have been done from quite senous 
studies onl) turned inside oi t as it were to sIk i 
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the humorous side, the comic aspect of a serious 
incident • 

Only 1 quite sjiccnl turn of mind and {jifc of 
“seeing thing'),' will allow jou to attempt this class of 
work which is, in fact, worthies-, if the artist himself is 
auj thing short of admirable To be good at all, they 
not only require a great deal of spice, and occasion- 
allj something even more pungent they must be well 
drawn and nbsolutcl) true m action and expression, 
otherwise they miss the mark, and nothing is so 
dreary as an attempt to be funny wlucli trusses fire 

Tor keen observation 1 advjso you to look 
through the mimcrous outline drawings, with Idler* 
press, by 1 tonce Petit, they may stnl e you as a 
little childish in feeling, and too simply executed, but 
they arc full of rural poetry, and so tnjc— so ,abso 
lutcly what he saw ami knew I tonce Petit must 
certainly' have made sketches from Nature, and no 
end of them 

Then, in quite another sty tc, look at the delightful 
compositions of Jules Ch^rct, m these fancy and 
high spirits are the ruling features He, you may be 
sure, had drawn from Nature again and again It is 
long preliminary study which enables him now to 
scatter bright fancies broadcast in lliosc brilliant 
effects and witty designs with which you, no 
doubt, arc familiar Tliey arc full of movement. 
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expression nnd colour wlittherasskadicsor'isfinished 
drawings * 

Some artists have a remarkable power of repro 
dvijing from fancj awd memory an> tUmg they hive 
scon graven in tlieir incmor> lie the gut the gesture 
the figure the features of individuals they have 
scircelj glanced at and they could sketch a stril ing 
hi cncss of an absent face 

This IS almost always a natural g ft some people 
have It as others Ijavc the power of mental calciila 
tion At the same time 1 believe it to be possible 
to acquire it so far at any rate as to enable you to 
ma1 e a presentable 6rst sketch and to attain the 
ability to draw ''n object without having it before 
you SliU it needs an immense amount of practice , 
It IS onl) after long training and by constant habit 
that you Mill succeed The best method I believe 
is as follows — Draw a land cape an object a person 
from Nature without looking again at this first 
*•1 etch make another from memoiy and m the i,ourse 
of time you V ill succeed in drawing things you have 
seen when you can no lon^jCr see them btill this 
w ill not avail for vvliat may be called serious drawing 
and will be of no use excepting for humorous 
sketches or for the fanciful decoration of an album 
or the margins of a story book 

Although if you have had a little experience 
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CHAFFER V 

HOW TO ^rAKE USE OP A SKLTCII 
It is good to be ible to make sketches it is fat 
bi.tter to be able to nnkc good use of them I refei 
of cot rse to such s? etches is are inlenclcd to be 
yOur stock m trade notes collected here there and 
c\erj\thcre such scraps as I spoke of in an earlier 
chapter aNherc I warned >ou to let nothin^, escape >ou 
as long as you could carry a pencil and sketch bool 
Fverj thing IS of use and the slightest suga,cstion — if 
only of a blade of grass a tool ora flat wall — a ill 
somewhere and some day find its use I can but 
repeat the more sketches you ba\c by you the 
easier you %siU find it at need to complete a conij o 
s tion and your sketches wdl not infrc jucntly 
supply you with H first idea If your imagnitioi 
^fails you when you base to make a drawing lurn 
o\cr your pirtfolios and often a tjiitc trithng crip 
— a few hasty lines a bit of landscape an artlwtec 
tural study the movement of a figure seized in the 
^cry act — will giie you a sjbjcct to work up ind 
often lead you to the composition you need \ oti 
light upon a foreground studi —a garl md of floi er 
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>ou will at once detect thi!> ImtcL in t ■sketch not 
done fiom Nature you will fee! tlie effect of Nature m 
one th It IS belt you will always find, however rough 
the woik m ly be, a stamp of tiuth which you will 
I ircl) find in thc other Work from Nature, then, 
more and more you can only gam by it, whcicas m 
diauing out of your head" you run great danger 
of losing much 
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CHAPrCR V 

now TO MAKL USE OF A SKITCII 
It U good to be able to make sketches , it is fai 
better to be able to make good use of them I refer, 
of course, to such sketches as are intended to be 
your stock in trade* notes collected here, llicrc, and 
evcrj’wlicrc. such scraps as I spoke of jn an earlier 
chapter, %\ hf'rc I warned y o« to let nothing escape > ou 
as long ns jou could carrj'a pencil and sketch book 
Evcrjthing IS of use, and the slightest suggestion— if 
only of a blade of gnss, a tool, or a flat wall — nil 
somenherc and some day find its use I can but 
repeat, the more sketches j-ou have by >ou llic 
easier JOU \siU find it at need to complete a compo- 
sition; and Jour sketches mil not infrciiucntl) 
supply >ou with a first idea If jour ifna^in.itmn 
»fails JOU when jou ha\c to make a drawing, turn 
over your p irtfolios, and often a quite trilling ^ci.ip 
— a few hastj lines, a bit of landscape, an prchitcc 
turaf studj', the movement of a figure seized m the 
verj’ act — will give jou a sjbjcct to work uji, and 
often lead jou to the composition jou need Vou 
hght upon a foreground study— a garHnd of /lowers 
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different wins vuii wiU not infre jucnll) find lint 
jou have sflmculierc the general ni itenals for buch i 
compobition A rustic seem, for in $ mcc hliourcis 
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notebooks 1 little of everything you will find -x 
score of landscapes which will do for the background 
of the incident you wish to represent You must 
have dnwii labouring men in an endless variety of 
attitudes As for churches you uill have many more 
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t lan you n^cd , and since m the cot rse of j our nan 
denng vou must have sketched many jcasanl 
nointn you have all the elements of your design 
Now It only rcnnms to turn them to account in a 
pleasing manner and find an effect that mil gne 
thtm due value 

If the illustration is to be < niamttUal in sty le lool 
through your dramns,s of plants and foregrounds 


c 3 
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jour various studies of architectural b ts jour 
si etches of*trees and bj^ comb ii ng t!i s and that 
you will not fail to arrange such a compositon as 
jou require ^ 

In making such a design the first thing to be 
considered is what jou want mist to emphas sc — the 
scenery or tlic incident Sacrifice one to the other 
according to whellier you think the figures you 
intend to place m the picture or the landscape in 
which thej move the more amusing^ and interesting 
The same sketches will supply jou with the materials 
of seteral compositions, jou maj utilise the same 
materials and produce quite diflcient results. And 
whether the scene is laid in a (own or tn the country 
in the fields or the woods the method of work is the 
same 

So again for drawings of effect A storm, let us 
saj you must first hunt up a stiidj of clouds — jou 
are sure to have one among your sketches and even 
if It IS of the slightest and made on the plan suggested 
in an earlier chapter, with numbers to indicate the 
shades of tone it will quite answer jour purpose 
The storm has burst perhaps choose a landscape m 
which the wind tossed trees suggest the character of 
the scene jou want to represent take a bit out of 
one sketch and a bit out of another if necessary to 
compose a whole 
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If tlic unter whose tale )ou are his 

been so ruthless is to allow Ins c!nr'icters*to be o\er 
taken bj the tempest hedesenbes \ 011 will surelj be 
able to find sonic studies of figrircs whose itlitudes 
with a little modtficition maj beseem hapless 
creiturcs dripping wet. 

Is it 1 storm at sei ^ Look through j oiir seaside 
studies the main boats of which jou ha\e drawn 
the hull and rigging the sketches of rocks and waves 
and you will 6 nd material for si\ tempests as soon 
as one 

I am of course addressing those who Jiavt 
already acciimuhlcdatolenbl> large collection of such 
documents It is not in a day nor m a month tint 
such a variety of materials can be got tog>.thcr as 
will enable )ou to treat anj subject — or almost any 
subject It is> only by long patience and drawing — 
persistently drawing — -that >ou will furnish yourself 
with such an equipment a vciy precious stock in 
trade — a perfect fortune indeed which you would not 
for worlds surrender for it cannot be amassed a second 
time, and rniany artists would rather give awaj a 
finished composition than sacrifice a single sketch 
And they are perfectly right for notes from Nature 
however rough are always beyond price to tht, man 
wlio made them ^\ho can tell tl at he will ever 
revisit certain places where he found the picturesque 
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or chirictcns^ic spots he lins recordetl in hK sketch 
book whether he will c\cr ngnm see /lua or tint 
tjpicil gesture of which he took brief note * 


It IS “x matter of gml importmcc to Know how to 
use jour possessions without e\hau ling them A 
sketch maj do diitj- again and again with a little 
dc\tcrit> You nnist assimilate \oiir drawings and 
rtproduc^ them, but not copj them t ikc some of 
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this and some of tint , piece out a bit of one with a 
fe tture of a>iothor 



1 akc care to fijw jour drawings in pencil or char 
coal, then you know that they will keep safe for an 
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or Ics^ into clilTcrcnt cite„orics tlic Rowers npart 
from the girchitccliire landscape^ in one portfolio 
figures in nnother intl so on Thl^ mny at first seem 
troublesome \ )U caiij ib ut but one sketch book 
in which \ou record cverytliinq >ou may care to 
employ jour pencil on beasts and human beings 
the sei or the coiintrj and indeed, it is not until 
you Invc alreadj collected a certain quantity of 
materials that >ou need tij to arrange them in such 
order as to make them casilj accessible for use It 
IS quite easy to cut out cverj thing of one kind and 
stick it into another book or keep the IcavC"* detached 
in boxes oi portfolios If jou travel ot make 
sketching expeditions anangc your sketchbooks 
geographical!) Tlic point to aim at is ease of 
reference jou must so classify jour notes and 
drawings for your own convenience as to enable you 
to laj jour liand at once on the thing jou require 
and not to ha\e to rummage through all jour papers 
which would lead to senous loss of time 

If jour purpose in si etching is merely to amuse 
yourself, for the pleasure of it ifjouronij object is 
to record your impressions of the places yOU have 
adm red of incidents or effects which liave strucl or 
surprised you — excellent reasons for indulging your 
taste — the case is altered you have only to ‘^cel 
what IS pleasing and not what w ill be uscrul J ou 
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need onl> drau what you finc) md not what you 
can turn Jo future account In discoursing of the 
utihsatt n of sketches I address those who desire to 
be draughtsmen not to amuse themselves but to 
make a li\ing to artists not to amateurs whose 
drawings may be delightful while their destiny is 
r nly to grace an album to he m a portfolio and to 
be turned over for the artists pleasure or tint of 
his friends 
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CHAPTER VJ 

A FIW USKrUI. HINTS. 

Ir you find joursclf in the Jifjonics of compo^-ltion 
wilhoul the necessary materials for the design, if 
you have been too idle or too impro\ idem to store 
a siiflicicnt stock t>\ sketches to supply you with the 
needful elements of your work: if, in short, you are 
poor in noteu and sketches, there K but one thing jou 
c.intlo: Tilton >our hat and seek from Nature the 
inspiration Mhich fads you, or the subjects you lack. 

What a trifle will sometimes give rise to a 
whole composition — a complete picture ! Just as on 
looking through your portfolios, the roughest sketch 
may suggest ,i subj’cct when jou have in vain ran- 
sacked your brain, so, in Nature, the most trivial 
incident may prove the starting-point of a complete 
design ; things which Imvc not the remotest apparent 
connection with the subject jou want to work up. 
lead you, in the most uncvpcctcd manner, to the idea 
JOU were feding after How manj’ pictures have had 
their origin in some scene for which the artist was 
whollj' unprepared? 
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If "ifter you hive scttit. I >our cif to sketch jour 
pipci befcrc jou charcoal in hind if nfter turning 
the spotless sheet m everj possible position jou still 
feel uninspired if after making ten twenty attempts 
to set out your composition \ou are weary and dis 
couraged but still perseveringly bent on dragging out 
of your brain an idea which does not lurk there 
tike mj advice give it up go out of the house into 
the fresh air It will refresh vou to begin with and 
may perhaps evolve the idea you have been seeking 
m vain Whereas sitting alone left to itself with 
out stud cs from the life the brain lias no fertility 
and if under tliesc conditions of recalcitrant imagina 
tion you comm t yourself to an ill composed design 
there IS always the fear tnat you may work round 
and round in the same circle and never get out of it 
with credit the ffrst attempt will be followed by a 
second not any better probably w orsc and the longer 
you w or! the less you will do 

What artist has not known such days of dis 
couragement — days when he found himself wholly in 
capable of doing any good work when every line he 
drew was absurd and ridiculous when he seriously 
began to wonder whether he were not wholly inept ? 

On such days as the e do not try to force y ourself 
to invent and imagine it is wa tc of time j on will 
only spoil your paper for nothing and be no for 
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%\nrder at the end of the daj You will, indeed, be 
tired, ^\orn out, knocked up — farmore than«f j ou hid 
done ten hours, of successful work without respite. 
On such dijs as these, f say again go out You 
need a change of ideas, and you will find it out of 
doors, whether in town or in the country , the dejec 
tion from which >ou are suffering at home will 
vanish as if b) magic, and jou will be amazed when 
you come m to find yourself revived, bright and 
capable, and ready to set to work with fresh spirit 
Now, may 1 venture to offer a little sanitary 
advice* In the first place, always be warmly chd 
and stoutly shod A chill soon grips you when you 
are sitting still, even under a mild temperature, and it 
IS very unpleasant to bring home with your sketch 
book 1 catarrh or a cough Bewnre of sun stroke, 
and above all of damp , if, for the love of art you 
sit down on the wet grass, look out for rheumatism 
and face ache Remain silting as short a time as 
possible , if your sketch is an cHbonte one, get up 
now and then, and walk about to stir your blood If 
your post is by the side of a pool, do not stay there 
after the sun gets low , the mists that rise from it are 
extrcnn-ly dangerous But, for tint matter, the mos- 
quitoes w ill sound the hour of retreat , as soon as y ou 
hear their hum, be warned, and pack up at once 
Do not, however, imagine that it is sheer benevolence 
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on their pirt , flee from them and their ah/es as 
from the^un and damp and always carry a phial of 
ammonia about you it is a aviso precaution, and can 
do no harm 
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CONCLUSION 

I HAVE trjed to be as evpliat as possjbJe, and to 
give the clearest instructions as to how to make and 
use a sketch , I shall be happ) , indeed, if they pro\ e 
helpful to any one w ho, ha\ ing nc\ er tried, did not know 
how to set to work , abo\e all, if I ha\e suggested 
to any one the ambition to tiy to represent by pencil 
pen, or brush tlic objects and scenes that he has 
before him Drawing is not merely an agreeable 
accomplishment or an amusement — it is so useful 
You who do draw, however little, have you not 
constantly m every day life had occasion to appreciate 
Its practical utility > How often a few pencil strokes 
have settled a long discussion' You have seen 
something — a house, a piece of furniture — and you 
want to e\plain its peculianties or its beauties to de 
scribe it, in fact You may talk as you will, and 
however clear the account you may give of it, how- 
ever full the details, you can never make your hearer 
perfectly apprehend the form and character of the 
object in question But if you can only draw, you 
wnll soon make yourself understood , two minutes of 
sketching is worth two days of explanation 
H 
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Imagine — though it is impossible — that you ire 
tall ing to someone who docs not in the least know 
what IS meant by a circle and can form no concep 
lion of its ^hape I defy jou to gne him an idea of 
It b> mere descr ption If jou arc very clever, joii 
n I) possiblj have suggested it remotely, but the 
c\act nature of it will not be clear to him Out with 
jour pencil and jou need waste no words And 
what IS true of a circle is equally true of everything 
else 

You are reading a book whatever the genius of 
the writer however great his talent for description if 
he hns the literary palette of Th^opliilc Gautier or 
1 icrre Loti, he will to be sure, give jou a very good 
idea of the places he takes you to but he does not 
produce the illusion of a thing seen Fill up the text 
with the very slightest sketch, and jou will have a 
complete impression of the place described The 
reason IS that a description, however exact and full 
leaves a great deal to the readers imagination and a 
place will be conceived of by one in a way totally 
unlike the image formed by another, add a drawing 
tn tlie description and you have the representation of 
w 1 at the author meant you to sec It is the same 
w ith the description m words of a person How often 
w 11 people try to give j ou a verbal portrait of some 
unknown individual, if you afterwards meet him 
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face to face, it is a hundred to one that you will 
cxchira "Well, I had pictured him as’ quite dif- 
ferent ! ” 

^ I have tried to point out the undeniable utility of 
drawing liut besides its usefulness, there is the 
pleasant side of sketching, I defy jou to tell me of a 
more delightful pastime. Some folks who have a 
horror of a country life, pronouncing it monotonoii';, 
and not knowing how to kill time, would change their 
opinions if they could but draw And they have 
only to tr>' Their first attempts will be chaotic , they 
will include ten times, twenty times, too much , they 
will be full of faults of drawing or perspective By 
degrees the beginner will improve, and learn to sim- 
plify, omit, and select , and if he only works at it in 
earnest, and above all perseveres, he will be amazed 
to see what progress he makes In sketching, as in 
everything else, “By dint of hammering you become 
a blacksmith ” 


THE END 
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